these features do not account totally for worker motivation. The characteristics of the individual and his or her personal relationships also affect reactions to psychosocial influences in the environment (Bromet and Moos, 1976). Competent people are less likely to perceive conditions as stressful (Pearlin and Johnson, 1977), and people with supportive relationships are less likely to experience adverse health outcomes in response to perceived stress (Cassel, 1976; Cobb and Kasl, 1977).
Several Institute of Medicine projects considered the importance of work in relation to individual health. The study Research on Stress in Human Health (Elliott and Eisdorfer, 1982) examined both ways in which organizational settings produced or avoided stressing individuals associated with them and methods for systematically altering such settings to reduce their stressful-ness. Also, the Institute of Medicine (1981) sponsored a conference that explored the potential role of the work place in health promotion.
Stressful Components of Working Life
Work organizations differ in their stage of development, size, and role and in the personalities involved. They may be split into subsystems that reflect different functions such as production, maintenance, research, and management. These subsystems may differ in the level of stress involved in their tasks. The stress also relates to the type of activity, usually being greater if the activity involves people rather than things (Kahn, 1981). Physical size of organizations has been related to productivity of coal miners and aircraft factory employees, to indices of employee satisfaction, to absenteeism, and to turnover rates in industrial organizations (Porter and Steers, 1973).
Stress Related to the Physical Environment
Stress can arise from exposure to odors, glare, noise, low levels of illumination, and extreme conditions with regard to ventilation, temperature, and humidity. Secondary distress can arise from fear of being exposed to life-threatening substances or situations (Levi et al., 1981). Such conditions usually involve a combination of many exposures, and such combinations may lead to complex interactions and problems that are difficult to foresee from the outset. Positive aspects may counterbalance adverse ones. Overcrowding or high-density populations of workers in particular settings may be less stressful if there is open space, gardens, or quiet surroundings (Rappoport, 1975).harmacology: From Theory to Practice (Barchas, J. D., Berger, P. A. R. D., and Elliott, G. R., eds.) New York: Oxford University Pres 208-225. Seligman, M. E. P. Helplessness: On Depression, Helplessness, and Death 82
